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APICULTURAL NEWS ITEMS. 
EDITORIAL AND SELECTED. 


White Clover is just commencing to 
bloom in this latitude, and promises a large 
yield of nectar. 

In the ear of the sweet white clover, 
Low murmurs her lover the bee. 

The sunbeam's myriad kisses 
Lie warm on the lips of the sea, 

And she glows at the touch and sparkle, 
In a quiver of ecstasy. 


American Exhibition, London, 1886 
(Botanical Dept.) The London Garden says: 
* Among the attractions of the American 
exhibition to be held in London next year, 
will be a garden comprised solely of Ameri- 
can trees, shrubs, and hardy plants ; in fact, 
it ig intended that the whole of the exhibition 
grounds shall contain no plants except those 
of North America. The intention is to make 
a representative gathering of the United 
States flora, taken in latitudinal and longi- 
tudinal directions. The former will represent 
the characteristic vegetation of each State 
taken seriatim from New York to California, 
the latter from the Canadian frontier to 
Texas and Florida. The orange and citron 
groves of Florida and other Southern States, 
together with representations of their cotton, 
maize and tobacco fields, will be made. As 
the North America flora is of peculiar rich- 
ness, such an exhibition will not only. be 
novel, but attractive, for no country is so 
rich in beautiful hardy trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, and an idea of the re- 
sources of the North American flora, will 
thus be presented to the visitor at a glance. 
From the opening day in May till the close of 
the exhibition in October, it is hoped that the 
grounds will not only prove interesting and 
instructive to visitors, but attractive also on 
account of the peculiar nature of American 
plants to flower in continuous succession. 
With the ordinary American flowering 
shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, English people are well acquainted, 
but it is hoped that this exhibition will com- 
prise large numbers of trees, shrubs, and 
plants which are comparatively little known 
in thisvountry. The wealth of the herbaceous 
plant flora of the States will be a special fea- 
ture, and it is intended toimport direct from 
the States representative collections of wild 
trees and plants, particularly of the most 
attractive kinds.” 


The Commissioner of Agriculture has 
announced that the Convention of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations, will 
be held on July 8, 1885. He adds: “This 
will not only not conflict with the commence- 
ment exercises of many of the colleges, but 
will also offer to those desiring to attend the 
Convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Saratoga on July 14, an oppor- 
tunity to attend both conventions without 
too much loss of time.” 


Emblem of Napoleon IiI.—The last of 
the French Emperors, adopted, as his em- 
blem, the honey-bee, and adorned all his 
imperial robes with a golden representation 
of the “little busy bee.” It is said that 
Napoleon adopted the bee as the emblem of 
hisimperial power, because the great Charle- 
magne, the “ Emperior of the West and King 
of France,” had done so before him, and he 
wished his career to equal if not supersede 
that of the mightiest Emperior of the middle 
ages. The emblem served the Empire, but 
did not save it. 


The Acacia, says the San Francisco, Cal., 

Chronicle, “ is recommended as an excellent 
tree for those progressive bee-keepers to 
plant, who are determined to render them- 
selves independent of the vicissitudes of the 
wet and dry seasons, and furnish some 
honey-producing flowers for their bees out- 
side of the natural growth. This tree is a 
rapid grower, does well on light, gravelly 
soil, is valuable for its wood as well as its 
blossoms, and in every way seems to be just 
the thing for bee-keepers. There are many 
other trees and plants recommended for this 
purpose, but the acacia seem especially 
adapted for the locations occupied by most 
bee-keepers in this State.” 
” The same paper remarks thus concerning 
the honey crop: “From present appear- 
ances, the bee-men will have another fairly 
prosperous season. The bees are generally 
in good condition, and though it is yet a lit- 
tle early to make predictions on the extent 
of the honey yield, everything points to a 
good year.” 


Misrepresentations about Honey.— 
Mr. A. F. Robson, Italy, N. Y., writes thus: 
Iclip the following from the Yates (N. Y.) 
County Chronicle, and send it to the Ber 
JOURNAL as a specimen of lying: “The 
Albany correspondent of the Tribune says : 
Some curious facts were revealed by the 
packers of canned goods in private conver- 
sation. *‘ You would not think the parings 
and cores of apples of any use, would you ?’ 
said one of the packers toa friend. He then 
continued: “Well, a fruit-packing estab- 
lishment makes use of everything ; like the 
pork-packing factories, which save every- 
thing except the pig's grunt. When we are 
packing and drying apples, we have tons and 
tons of parings and cores. These we sell to 
the makers of Jelly. All kinds of jellies are 
made of the material. You cannot buy real 
currant jelly in the groceries. Every bit of 
it is apple with some essence init. But that 
is not the sole use of apple parings. Occa- 
sionally we keep them so long that they can- 
not be converted into jelly. Then we sell 
them to the makers of strained honey. All 
the strained honey that you see in the market 
is made of it—there is not a bit of honey about 
it.” What next! Does there not seem to be 
a demand for this kind of lies ? 





The Apiculturist for April and May has 
put in an appearance (in one number). Mr. 
Locke promises that it shall be published on 
time hereafter. The concluding portion of 
the official report of the Northeastern Con- 
vention is given therein, and we will present 
it to our readers next week. This will answer 
several queries sent to us about the non- 
appearance of the “‘ Api.” 


Corn has been planted three times in some 
portions of Kansas this Spring, on account 
of the eccentricities of the weather. Bee- 
keepers are not the only sufferers on account 
of the inclemency of the season—corn is very 
unpromising ; wheat has suffered considera- 
bly, and almost every crop has been injured 
in a more or less degree. That “misery 
loves company ”’ is a trite but true saying. 


Bee Pasturage.—On page 346 the reader 
will find two communications of vital im- 
portance to the bee-keeping industry. It 
appears that some fanatic in Wisconsin has 
sued Mr. 8. I. Freeborn for $500 for damages 
to his sheep pasture, alleged to have been 
done by Mr. F.’s bees. This will, of course, 
be a “ test case,” and should it be decided, 
either by ignorance or self-interest, in favor 
of the owner of the sheep pasture, then 
untold trouble for bee-keepers may result. 
Any “jealous” or “ meddlesome” neighbor 
may institute proceedings at law against a 
keeper of bees, and the costs and annoyances 
of a suit at law will be the result. But we do 
not believe that any such a thing will hap- 
pen. There certainly ought to be more 
*“ common sense ’’ exercised in such matters, 
and we hope that justice will prevail. 

Bees are of great advantage to the clovers 
as well as to other bloom, and without their 
aid in fructifying the flowers, many a plant 
would cease to bloom—and even to live! 
They absolutely require the visits of bees or 
other insects to remove their pollen-masses, 
and thus to fertilize them. Hence, Darwin 
wisely remarks, when speaking of clover 
and heart’s-ease: “No bees, no seed; no 
seed, no increase of the flower. The more 
visits from the bees, the more seeds from the 
flower; the more seeds from the flower, the 
more flowers from the seeds.”” Darwin men- 
tions the following experiment: ‘“ Twenty 
heads of white cloyer, visited by bees, pro- 
duced 2,990 seeds; while twenty heads so 
protected that bees could not visit them, 
produced not one seed.”’ 

Hence it would be “the heighth of folly ’’ 
to institute a war on the bees—the best 
friends of the flowers and fruits. 

In Australia and New Zealand, not more 
than five per cent. of the clover crop pro- 
duces seed, and to remedy this the authori- 
ties there have taken the trouble and incurred 
the expense of importing bees—not for the 
honey they will gather—but to fertilize the 
plants and produce the seed, so that it may 
“hold its own,’’ and spread over the land. 

It would be the greatest mistake of the age 
for judges, courts, or laws to interfere with 
the pursuit of bee-keeping—entailing disaster 
to the farmers and stock-men of the country, 
as well as to the fruit interests generally. 
We call for a halt in such a “ career of mad- 
ness,” and demand a hearing for the 500,000 
citizens of America who are now engaged in 
the pursuit of bee-keeping. 

What do bee-keepers think of the plan 





proposed by Mr. Heddon on page 347? 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


Removing Pollen from Combs. 





Query, No. 69.—What is the best method 
to remove old pollen from brood-combs ?— 
G. E. H 


Pror. A. J. Cook replies as follows: 
‘**Give them to bees in the spring. If 
one has a great surplus, why not melt 
up such combs and replace with foun- 
dation ? 

JAMES HEDDON says: “I insert 
them into the center of the brood- 
nest, when spreading the brood ; will 
do no harm. Let the bees cut and 
carry out all bee-bread that they do 
not care to use. Let us try to call 
bee-bread, bee-bread—not pollen.”’ 


G. W. DEMAREE remarks thus: 
‘* When I have combs full of pollen in 
the spring of the year, I give them to 
bees that are rearing brood, ane 
ing them for combs that have no po 
len. I also give each ‘ first swarm’ 
one or more combs containing pollen, 
when I have them.” 


MgEssrs. DADANT & SON reply thus: 
“The best method is to melt the 
combs.”’ 


—_- 


Making a Honey-House Rat-Proof. 


Query, No. 70.—How should a honey- 
house be made in order to be rat-proof ?—J. 
= 4 


DADANT & SON remark as follows : 
‘* Dissolve one ounce of gum aloes in 
a pail of boiling water, and mix it 
with the mortar ; or one pound of aloes 
in a barrel of water to prepare the 
mortar. To prevent mice or rats from 
gnawing the boards, paint both sides 
of them with the same solution, but 
stronger. Fill the mice holes with 
plaster mixed with aloes water.” 


Pror. A. J. CooK ~" thus : 
‘* Lay brick in walls, a littte above 
the floor ; plaster and grout the cellar. 
This is very important. Mice that 
were nearly starved got into our cel- 
lar this winter, in March, and de- 
stroyed 5 good, strong colonies. The 
honey was all gone and the combs all 
eaten. An accidental break in the 
plaster caused all the mischief.” 


G. M. DooLITrLEe remarks: “If 
well ceiled floor, and all with hard 
ayes or spruce, a honey-house should 

e rat and mouse-proof.” 


JAMES HEDDON says: ‘“ Make it 
so that there are no rat holes, or 
—?.~ where a rat can make a hole. 
My honey-house is rat, mouse, bee, 
fly, and ant-proof.” 


G. W. DEMAREE remarks thus: 
‘*My honey-house is built on cedar 
posts 12 inches above the ground, and 
everything is so ‘evened up’ under 
the floors, that rats can find no sup- 
port for their feet while they cut 





through the floor. I have tried two 
honey-houses arranged in this way, 
and no rats have ever entered them.” 


How do Bee-Larve Eat? 


Query, No. 71.—Do bee-larve eat the 
food that the bees put into the cells, or do 
their bodies absorb it, say from the larva to 
the —_ state, or, in other words, from the 
time the egg hatches until the young bee 
leaves the cell ?—L. H. 








Pror. A. J. Cook remarks thus: 
“ The food of the larva is already di- 

ested, and is without doubt absorbed. 

he alimentary canal, no doubt, serves 
as a reservoir for the larval excretions. 
Intestinal worms and many maggots 
like bats, procure their food by ab- 
sorption through the germal walls of 
the body.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks as follows: 
‘*T haye never observed, to find out. 
Reason and reading makes me think 
that ge | take food by absorption, 
during the early part of their ex- 
istence, at least.’ 


G. W. DEMAREE replies thus: “The 
larva of the honey-bee takes its food 
by means of its mouth, and not ehiefly 
by absorption. I think you may sat- 
isfy yourself of the correctness of this 
conclusion, by examining hungry lar- 
ve with a good magnifying glass.” 


G. M. DoouiTrTLE remarks: ‘“ By 
holding a comb just right in the sun- 
light, any person can see one end (the 
head) of the larval bee constantly 
moving, and I had always supposed 
that they were eating or drinking the 
chyme fed them by the nurse bees. 
Prof. Cook says they eat; but Mr. J. 
Rutherford (page 232) seems to think 
that Prof. C. and myself know little if 
anything about these things.” 


Storing and Fumigating Combs. 


Query, No. 72.—I have about 1,000 empty 
combs; how. can I protect them from the 
moth? and what is the best method of fumi- 
gating them ?—J. R. A. 


G. W. DEMAREE answers thus: “I 
preserve my combs by hanging them 
so as not to touch one another, in a 
room that is as light as large windows 
will make it. I have never had any 
trouble with the moth-larve in m 
combs when managed in this way. 
friend of mine keeps his ry wl spare 
combs in empty hives, and fumigates 
them once a week, using his smoker 
= blow the fumes of sulphur into the 
lives.’ 


_W. Z. HuTCHINSON replies thus: 
‘** Put the combs into empty hives, or 
hang them uponarack. Do not get 
them too close together, but have them 
an inch or two apart; two inches is 
better. I have never yet found fumi- 
gation necessary.” 


DADANT & SON remark: 








** Pile 


—_ hive full of comb, if they have 
oose bottoms, on an empty hive; fill 
all the entrances, then burn sulphur 
in the empty hive.” 


G. M. DOOLITTLE replies as follows: 
“Place the combs in a tight room, 





box or barrel, and burn sulphur inthe 
room. I use a cupboard 8 feet deep, 4 
feet wide and 6 feet high, filling it 
with combs to within one foot of the 
bottom. On the bottom I place a ket- 
tle of coals, and on the coals pour 
lb. of sulphur, after which I place an 
arched tin over the kettle so the heat 
will not melt the combs; then the 
door is closed, and left 24 hours.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook remarks thus: 
‘* Place them in close hives or in tight 
boxes. It is easy to fumigate in hives 
by piling one above the other, in case 
they have movable bottom-boards. 
Place an empty hive on top, and a 
smoker containing burning sulphur 
init. Cover all with a buffalo robe or 
other close cover. The heavy sulphur 
fumes will go to the bottom.” 


JAMES HEDDON answers as follows: 
‘I have about 4,500 empty combs, and 
all of them that lost their bees early 
enough that they have been exposed 
to a temperature as low as 14° above 
zero. I shall keep them anywhere 
where bee- moths cannot get at them ; 
and those that have not been so ex- 

osed, I will place in — (open 

p and bottom), and pile these cross- 
wise of each other, and put them in 
my deep, coobeellar, placing the combs 
so they will not touch each other, and 
then ventilate the cellar to its fullest 
extent. The larve of the bee-moth 
cannot flourish in a draft or cool at- 
mosphere. be | seemingly flourish 
with no air at all—at least no change 
of air. I find no need for fumigating 
combs.” 


Local Convention Directory. 


Time and place of Meeting. 
June 5.—Mahoning Valley, at Newton Falls, O. 
E. W. Turner, Sec., Newton Falls, O. 


June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 


July 15.—Central Illinois, at Bloomington, Ills. 
Wm. B. Lawrence, Sec. 


Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 





1885. 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





&@” To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


= Sample Copies of the BEE JouURNAL 
will be sent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+0 west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
O. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





New Jersey and Eastern Convention. 





The New Jersey and Eastern Bee-Kee 
ers’ Association met in Clarendon Hall, 
New York City, March 11, 1885, at 11 a. m. 
The Secretary’s report and minutes of last 
meeting were read, accepted, and placed 
on file. The Treasurer not being present, 
his report was postponed till the after- 
noon. 

The following is the President’s address: 
It affords me a pleasure to meet you all as 
brother bee-keepers ; forit is with us as 
with our bees, a real pleasure to have a 
good old-fashioned swarming-time. But 
we can beast of better judgment than 
they, in that we do not occupy the busy 
season for this pastime, but select the 
spring and fall. ery approprite times it 
seems to me for us to gather and exchange 
congratulations,thoughts, and experiences, 
and lay our plans for future action. 

The little bees must unite their efforts 
and spend themselves for the good of a 
common cause ; so if we would make our 
convention a grand success, we must come 
together upon a common footing, and by a 
free and social intercourse, gain from 
each other that information as well as 
inspration that will enable us to plan our 
spring campaign with more certainty of 
success, and pursue it with more energy. 

Our occupation is one that calls for our 
best efforts, and we know that what is 
worth doing at all is worth a 
Where can we find an industry that is 
more worthy of our attention? For it is 
nothing less than the gathering of that 
choicest of nature’s sweets, which ts 
have chosen to call the “nectar of the 
gods ;” and the fact that it comes to us 
direct from the same hand that has so 
gorgeously decked the lilies of the fields, 
should prompt us to study well the means 
which supreme wisdom has given us that 
we may gather and appropriate so great a 
bounty. Itseems to meto be a wanton 
disregard of opportunities for one who 
lives among the flowers of the country to 
allow their nectar to waste. And more 
than this, the study of the bee, its ways 
and habits, brings to us such forcible ex- 
amples of industry, wisdom and political 
economy, that it would be strange indeed 
to find one whose attention is devoted to 
this ennobling pursuit ever to become a 
disgrace either to society or the State. 
_But were sentimental bee-keeping is 
like faith without works; it leads one to 
bankruptcy. We must not forget that it 
is “by industry we thrive.” We are too 
apt to indulge in the sentimental and 
theoretical, and neglect the practical. The 
important question for us consider is, 
how to make bee-keeping pay ; for true it 
is that only a few have acquired any con- 
siderable fortune in this direction. But 
this is so in all other occupations. It is 
only the few that rise to prominence in 
any business or profession. The great 
majority trudge along securing only a 





bare living, and the old is as true 
for us as others, that “itis the man that 
makes the business, not the business the 
man. 
The essential elements of success in 
bee-k g are location and qualification; 
when either is lacking, failure is certain. 
We can select our location. Our country 
is broad and honey free, but to be fully 
qualified to keep is no small attain- 
ment. It is to know how to direct the 
efforts of the little bees, so that they will 
Ho able to +? .e —— — res 
oney possible. It requires ent study 
and observation to know and understand 
the laws that govern their instinctive ac- 
tions. And to this end we meet in con- 
vention that we may compare notes and 
ex ences, and thus give to all the benfit 
of the knowledge of each. Our interests 
are in common ; then let us do all we can 
to assist each other, and thus raise our 
“sweet” occupation to a higher standard 
of perfection, and to that end let each add 
his mite to promote the interests of this 
association. 





The subject of wintering bees was then 
discussed, each member describing his 
method of preparation and the results, 
after which the convention adjourned un- 
til 2:15 b. m. 

At2:15 p. m., Prof. Kroeh, the treasurer, 
being now present, rendered his report, 
which was accepted and placed on file. 
An essay was read by the retary, from 
John Aspinwall, on “ Bee-Keeping for 
Rrewledse or Profit.” 

The subject of “Spring Management” 
— next taken up and discussed as fol- 
ows: 

Prof. Kroeh: I feed with an entrance 
feeder at evening, and robber bees do not 
trouble ; but the bees will not remove all 
the syrup. 1 do not know but what I feed 
too late, or else the syrup is too thick. 

Mr. King thought, as a general rule, the 
syrup was made too thick, as in breeding 
bees need great quantities of water, an 
he would suggest that the syrup be fed 
very thin, andin this way stimulate and 
supply the necessary water at the same 
time. In stimulative feeding put the en- 
ameled cloth under the cushion that the 
moisture am, 4 be retained, which is very 
necessary in breeding. 

Mr. Dean said that he had the best suc- 
cess in pouring the feed down between 
the combs, besides its being a very rapid 
method of feeding. 

Mr. Dean wished to know how he could 
get early drones so that his queens might 
fertilize before his neighbor's native bees 
could mix with his. In reply, Mr. Hutch- 
inson said that he cut out a piece of drone- 
comb and put it in the centre of a favorite 
=~ long enough ahead of the queens, 
that they may be old enough to fly when a 
queen is hatched in the early spring, or 
about March 1. ' 

The next subject was, “‘ Foundation— 
its manufacture and use.” 

Mr. Crane: Does it pay to manufacture 
your own foundation 

Mr. King: Notunless one is going to 
use large quantities—say 1,500 or 2,000 Ibs. 
per year—or unless one is so far from sup- 
ply dealers that he could not secure it on 
account of large freight or anpease rates. 

Prof. Kroeh said that one had only to 
use 500 pounds per year to make it pay. 

Mr. Vescelius said that it was a great 
loss of money to fill the brood-nest or 
even sections with foundation. 

Mr. Treadwell said he could see the 
loss, but not in the same way that Mr. 
Vescelius did ; that it was a loss of time 
and honey, which the bees consumed 
while building comb, and of course that 
was where the loss came in, but he would 
rather pay 60 cents per pound than al- 
low the bees to take $5 from him. 

Mr. King said that it would pay to use 
foundation at $1 per pound. 


Mr. Hutchinson said that his trouble 
from using full sheets of foundation in 
frames, was that if he put a swarm on full 
sheets of foundation, the heat and weight 
of the bees would break them down ; but 
Mr. Crane simply runs a wire from one 
corner to the other, that is, from top to 
bottom, one on each side, running differ- 
ent ways. 

“The comparative merits of the differ- 
ent races of bees” was then taken up. © 


Mr. King said that he had always found 
the Italians the best bees for all purposes. 
but considering that different locations 
were more suited to the strain that did the 
best in that certain location. He had 
about one year ago, taken 100 colonies of 
Italians and 10 colonies of Syrians to 
Cuba, and from the reports of them he was 
convinced that the Syrians were the best 
bees for that clim Why? Because 
the Italians would stop breeding to a cer- 
tain extent as fall approached, and that is 
—_ the time they want their bees breed- 

ng most, as their principal honey flow is 
in the winter. On the other hand the 
Syrians bred right along, and very fast, 
thus being very strongin numbers at the 
right time. He thought this proved that 
it was necessary to select the strain that is 
best fitted for the place in which one 
wishes to locate. 

Mr. Treadwell had 10 colonies of Sy- 
rians, and would not give them yard room, 
as they were not only very savage, but 
were such prolific breeders that they con- 
sumed all the honey in rearing brood. 
Up to the present time he is in favor of 
Italians, but thought he might change his 
mind before another season, as from what 
he had seen and heard of the Carniolan 
ee he thought the chances were in their 

avor. 

The subject of “Reversible Frames” 
was next discussed. 

Mr. King that all he had heard and seen 
about the reversible frame was in com- 
mendation of it, and thought it was yet to 
be an important factor in bee-culture. 

Mr. Cook had tried the reversible frames 
on a few hives, and liked them sufficientiy 
well to continue their use. He likes Mr. 
Heddon’s way of reversing the best. 

The convention then adjourned until 
7:45, when the question, “Is a standard 
frame desirable and practical ?” was dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Crane said he favored a standard 
frame, because it was very handy when 
buying or selling bees, or even nuclei, to 
have them on frames that would slip into 
your own hives without trouble. 

Mr. Cunkey said that he thought we 
might as well try to get the public to adopt 
a standard shoe, as to get old bee-keepers 
to adopt a standard frame. 

Mr. Peet said be favored the Langstroth 
frame, and thought if a standard frame 
was ever adopted it would be that frame, 
~ allthe principal apiarists were using 
them. 

Mr. T: ‘adwell said that some of our 
bee-keepers would not get out of the rut, 
but would keep one size frame just be- 
cause their fathers had used that size, 
but thought that a standard frame was 
desirable if only to be used by beginners. 

It was, however, decided that a standard 
frame is practical and desirable. After 
discussing the marketing of none the 
convention adjourned to meetat 10:15 a. 
m., on the next day. 

he convention was called to order at 
10:15a. m. on March 12, with President 
Cook in the chair. The question, “‘ Is feed- 





ing bees with meal in early spring to be en- 


| couraged ?” was the first brought forward. 


Mr. Treadwell said that he had given 
meal to his bees, but they would not 
| touch it. 

Mr. King: If they would not take it, I 
| think it shows very conclusively that they 
| did not want nor require it; but still 1 
| think that the feeding of meal should be 
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practiced, for one colony in ten might 
have enough pollen from last season to 
last until new pollen comes in, but the 
other nine should require it. I would put 
the unbolted rye-flour in shallow pans, 
with some cut straw for bees to lighton, 
for we well know that a bee breathes un- 
der the wings, and if they get down in the 
flour they cannot get out, and will 
smother. 

Mr. Blauvelt: I have had hard work to 

et my bees to take flour, and at times 
fave sprinkled it on them at the entrance 
and found that in this way they would 
take it from the pan. I have used both 
rye and wheat flour, and like one as well 
as the other. 

Mr. Tucker: My bees carry pollen in 
the fall, and store it with honey, and can- 
not — that there is any need of feeding 
meal. 

“Queen fertilization” was next dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. King: I believe that Mrs. Tupper 
was the first who had queens fertilized in 
confinement. She takes a wire-cloth box 
6 inches square and about 6 inches deep, 
then takes about half a dozen drones trom 
favorite colonies and places them in the 
box, and places the box in the cap of the 
hive, in place of the surplus honey boxes. 
This, of course, is about the time that 
queens are ready for fertilization, and 
leaves them there about 36 hours; and 
when removing the box she finds one 
drone dead, and then knows that the 
queen is fertilized. I tried this in several 
cases, and didin one case find the dead 
drone, but that is the only time; then 
there is the Kohler process, whichis to 
confine the drones of the colony from 
which you want your queen fertilized, 
and when, after 4 o’clock, the drones stop 
flying, then release the queen and the 
drones of this colony, and generally you 
will receive gratifying results. Again, I 
can mention parties who have had queens 
fertilized in the cells. 

Several members took part in this dis- 
cussion, but had nothing definite to ad- 
vance on the subject. 


“*How does bee-keeping compare with 
other pursuits, and what are the essential 
qualities to make a bee-keeper ?” 


Mr. Treadwell: I believe it is just 
as essential to have energy, perseverance 
and intelligence in bee-keeping as any 
other profession ; for profession it is, and 
the man who has not these qualities has a 
very small chance of being successful. 


Mr. Tucker: Let the bee-keeper have 
an education in the bee-line, and he is very 
sure of success, and could do as well, if 
not better, than in other pursuits. 


President Cook then called on Mr. J. N. 
Casanova, of Cuba, for his opinion as to 
the bee-business. He said: went into 
the business to make money, and for no 
other reason. I started with 100 colonies, 
and by my superintendent’s not being 
used to keeping bees in Cuba, we lost a 
great many ; so that they decreased from 
540 colonies to 113 that could be counted 
on for wt From these 113 colonies we 
obtained 43,000 pounds of honey, from 
Dec. 1 to Feb. 1, the largest amount from 
one colony being 650 pounds. They aver- 
age about 400 pounds per colony. I use 
the two-story eclectic hive, frame 10x15 
inches. I made $2,000 over all expenses, 
or 100 per cent. ; and now that we have 
had one year’s experience, and know how 
to treat the bees at the 7 time, 1 ex- 
pect, next season, to make percent. I 
sent 20 tierces of honey to New York, 
and received 6 cents per pound. 1 can 
send honey here, and make money on it 
at 5 cents per put. but 1 willsend no 
more to New York, as we can get more 
money for it in Germany. 

The following essay was read by Mr. 
A. J. King, on the subject of ‘“ Bee-Keep- 
ing in Cities :” 





To persons unacquainted with the nat- 
ural history and habits of the honey-bee, 
their scientific management, and also the 
flowers—their natural counterpart and the 
source of their bountiful supplies of de- 
licious honey—to such — we say, the 
idea of keeping bees in cities is simply 
preposterous, associated with syrup- 
soaked street-garbage, sweepings from 
candy-factories, the refuse of sugar-houses 
glucose-mixing establishments, etc. But 
to persons scientifically and practically 
familiar with this subject, the clean! 
habits of the bees and their decided pref- 
erence of the nectar of the flowers, to all 
other sources for their supplies—to this 
class “city bee-keeping ” presents no in- 


supgpble barriers. 
hen we consider the tireless vigor of 
the bee, the wide range of its flight, far 
excelling in swiftness the fastest express 
train, coupled with a knowledge of the ex- 
tent and variety of the es 
flora abounding in the yards, gardens, 
parks, and in all the suburbs of our city, 
the subject not only looks possible of ac- 
complishment, but it is perfectly feasible 
and inviting. It has n repeatedly 
demonstrated by men whose integrity no 
bee-keeper doubts, that in times of the 
best Senay Seve, single colonies have 
stored 10, 20, and 30 pounds per day, and 
that the amount. stored during the season 
was apparently limited only by the short- 
ness of the period of bloom of the flowers 
affording the honey; yet in many in- 
stances these sources have held out until 
800, 500, 700, and in one instance 1,000 
peante were secured from a single colony. 
hus it is proven beyond a doubt, that 
were it possible to keep up the bloom, the 
flow would continue and the crop of the 
season would be limited only by its length 
and the number of bees employed. 


The honey secreted to-day, if not gath- 
ered, is lost by evaporation, and a fresh 
wony is furnished to-morrow. In esti- 
mating the amount of honey which any 
given city would produce, it would be 
necessary to multiply the number of 
flowering trees, shrubs, bushes, vines. 
— and grasses, by the number of 

lossoms on each, which one will readily 
imagine would be a hopeless task, as it 
would doubtless run far into the thou- 
sands of millions, and this would have to 
again be multiplied by the average amount 
of nectar each blossom contained. In the 
country where clover and basswood are 
yielding nectar, there are few localities 
where more than one in tenof the blos- 
soms are visited by the bees, simply be- 
cause of the aw of their numbers in 
comparison with the number of blooms to 
be visited; while in and around a city 
there are probably not more than one- 
tenth the number of blooms, so that with 
the same number of bees all tlowers would 
stand a fair chance of being visited. 


All the large,cities of our seaboard are 
made up of a population embracing nearly 
all nationalities on the face of the globe, 
and each person would be likely to cul- 
tivate in his own yard or garden, and give 
his influence to have cultivated in our 
public parks, whatever was familiar and 
dilightful to him in his native land. 
Hence, the almost numberless species and 
varieties of the floral kingdom every where 
seen in our visits through the parks and 
gardens of our cities. Now, as this diver- 
sified flora came from all habitable lati- 
tudes of the world, so each would nat- 
urally require as nearly as possible the 
same atmospheric conditions in order to 
bring out its nectar-producing qualities in 
the greatest perfection. Any one at all 
familiar with meteorology, knows that we 
are living in aclimate noted for its rapid 
variations in temperature and moisture, 
embracing in its wide rangea difference 
of more than 100° from one extreme to its 
opposite; that between these wide ex- 
tremes are embraced all the various tem- 





ratures necessary to bring out the nec- 

r from the numerous species and va- 
rieties of flowering forage we have re- 
ferred to. Now, we claim that all the 
above conditions logically put together, 
sufficiently accounts for the fact, that in 
our city there are very few days between 
the blooming of the willows and soft 
maples in ceriz spring and the pppear. 
ance of Jack Frost late in the fall, but 
that the ever-watchful and industrious 
bees gather some neneré and at the same 
time it disproves the vile slander of their 
being street scavengers. ee: it 

roves beyond successful iction 
he truth of what we have asserted on 
other occasions, “That in the country 
where the honey-flows are few and tar 
between, because the sources are com- 
paratively few, if they would fill up the 
gape oe pe between the honey-yield- 
ng periods of those they have, with some 
of our city species, that instead of a few 
hundred pounds of honey per colony being 
deemed almost fabulous, 1,000 pounds per 
colony would become a reality not so rare 
as it is at the present time. 

It is well known to practical apiarists 
that bees seldom visit the flowers in the 
immediate vicinity of their own home, 
preferring apparently to exercise their 
wings before loading up with the precious 
nectar. Just how far they could be in- 
duced to fly, was long an object of specu- 
lation till finally numerous experiments 
have proven beyond doubt that where no 
forage is nearer they will fly 7 miles for 
their — and that they willlay upa 
surplus at distances from the source of 
supply varying from 3 to 6 miles; and 
further, they will forsake the best arti- 
pane Fe food whenever the flowers 
are yielding even a moderate supply of 
honey. In the light which our subject 
now stands, it is easily seen that where 
colonies are located on the tops of build- 
ings, where their flight is unimpeded, they 
will store quantities of fine honey in our 
largest cities. Happily we are not left to 
theory or conjecture on the subject, as it 
has long since been oe to the test of prac- 
tical experience, and always, so far as we 
know, yielding results surpassing the ex- 
pectations of the experimenters. 


For the last 15 years, Mr. W. J. Petitt 
has had an apiary of from 50 to 75 colonies 
only a few paces from that busy thor- 
oughfare, Snargate St., Dover, England. 
At vast expense he has scaled the high 
cliff at the back of his residence, by means 
of stone steps, and built on its top one of 
the finest apiaries to be found in England. 
There are very few inducements in the 
immediate vicinity for the bees, as the 
ae is devoted largely to manufacturing, 

ut away to the southeast, and northeas 
are the tall white cliffs of Dover, where 
the industry of man has not yet pene- 
trated, but innumerable flowers of many 
varieties have found a lodgment, and Mr. 
Petitt’s army of workers haye found them, 
and the rugged and apparently sterile 
cliffs which few people have ever re- 
gnced as of any earthly use, except to 
rown defiance at the foreigner, now yield 
bountiful harvests of nature’s purest 
sweets. This apiary has all the modern 
improvements. 

eighbour & Sons, of London, have for 
ears carried on an apiary with profit. 
he Halls in New Orleans, and Mr. Muth 
in the cenire of Cincinnati, are examples 
of successful bee-keeping. 


In 1874 we placed one colony of Italians 
in a window on ery! street, this city, 
and were surprised at their storing us 75 

unds of delicious honey. We repeated 
he experiment the next year with an 
7 averaging about 40 colonies on top 
of the American Express building, where 
we were still more surprised at the 
marvelous performance of our little gets. 
One swarm hived in June ina new hive 


without foundation or help of any kind, 
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storing 123 pounds of comb honey. Since 
that time we have come to look upon a 
city apiary as one of the chief factors in 
the suecess of our business, and have 
kept from 50 to over 100 colonies at a time. 

The honey thus obtained has always 
been of fine quality, especially that stored 


from Catalpa, Alanthus, and the Rose of | dread 


of Sharon, the latter being the finest 
honey, both to the eye and palate that we 
have ever seen, and our customers have 
usually chosen it in preference to white 
clover honey from the — 

Like the measles, “city keeping” 
yroved contagious, and soon quite a num- 
er of gentlemen and ladies in this city 
and Brooklyn have caused small apiaries 
to spring up in places where the thing was 
never dreamed of. Mr. Lovejoy of 18th 
street, Brooklyn, now. deceased, kept for 
three years an average of about 30 colonies 
and obtained an average of 75 pounds ot 
honey per colony. Mr. Mingay, of this 
city, kept about 10 colonies with about the 
same results; otheas have obtained from 
7 toas high as 150 pounds from single 
colonies, While still others from lack of 
knowledge or courage, or both, have failed 
to realize so much. 

Notonly in point of honey-production 
does the bee commend itself to the resi- 
dents of cities, but all lovers of flowers 
find that those cross-fertilized by the 
agency of bees, are more fragrant and ex- 
quisitely beautiful than when self-ferti- 
lized by the wind in the usual way ; also 
the fruit from trees, the blossoms of 
which have been freely visited by bees, is 
found to be greatly improved in both 
quantity and quality. After bees were 
introduced into the royal gardens of Lon- 
don, afew years ago, the peach crop at 
once increased one-third, and the fruit 
was improved in every way. 

To the ese, the naturalist, the 
poet, the theological student, and, in fact, 
to all interested in the mysteries of na- 
ture, the bee is a source of never-failin 
instruction—a kind of epitome of gran 
truths seattered through all the scienc¢s. 
Types of toil to impart courage to that 
great straggling mass of humanity called 
the “laboring classes.” Models of gov- 
ernment never yet surpassed by ang na- 
tion in the world, possessing a political 
economy so perfect that theory and prac- 
tice are one and the same, and whose laws 
never change, because change would mar 
them. The architecture of their homes 
combine in one, the greatest possible 
strength with the least possible amount of 
material and the greatest economy of 
space. This fact has been demonstrated 
with perfect exactness by our most learned 
geometrictans. The workings in the bee- 

ive in allits diversified labors bears the 
unmistakable marks of intelligent de- 
sign, and in the display of its hundreds of 
adaptations of “‘ means to ends” puts to 
shame the pretensions of the so-called 
scientist who seeks to banish the great 
lntelligent Designer from his own wni- 
verse. 

Contemplating these wonders of the 
hive, Plato denominated the bee a “‘ray of 
the Divinity,” and Virgil, the most gifted 
of the Latin poets, called the bee a “ mag- 
azine of all the virtues.” To name all the 
manifestations of this ever abiding in- 
telligence of the bee under all varying 
circumstances of its life, would require a 
volume, and we have only alluded to it in 
order to point out the way in which pleas- 
urable instruction and uniary profit 
may be united in one by those residing in 
cities, and who on this account have sup- 
posed they were cut off from the pleasure 
and profit of bee-keeping. 

New York City. 


The subject of “‘ Foul Brood” was then 
taken up, and an essay on this question, 
from Prof. Hasbrouck, was read. 

Mr. King: Mr. Frank Cheshire has 
given as the proper mixture for foul brood, 








as used by him, one part of absolute 
ypeaet to parts of sweetened_ water. 

eed it, and also use it to spray the bees 
and combs. 

On motion of Mr. King, a vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Cheshire for his discov- 
eries and most effectual cure for this 
ed enemy. The Secretary was or- 
dered to forward this ~ oo of thanks 
to Mr. Cheshire, by mail. 

Mr. Casanova: Our superintendent has 

y for foul brood 


used Mr. Cheshire’s rem 
with success. 

Prof. Kroeh: I have never seen a case 
of foul brood, nor do I want to. I think 
it a good plan to be particular from whom 
we buy our bees, and thus escape this 
dreadful enemy. 

The convention then adjourned until 2 

.m., when the election of officers was 

eld, and resulted as follows: Mr. A. J 
King, Jersey City, President; Mr. J. V. 
Hutchinson, of Trenton, N. J., Vice- 
President; Prof. C. F. Kroeh, Orange, N. 
J., Treasurer ; and Mr. Wm. B. T well, 
Riverdale, N. Y., Secretary. 

The convention then resumed the dis- 
cussion of subjects, and “‘ Building up col- 
onies in early spring” was taken up. 


Rev. Mr. Patton: I fear that I com- 
menced feeding too early, as the bees will 
not take feed from the entrance, but take 
it quickly enough when poured down be- 
tween the combs. 

Mr. King: I would pre the bees in 
August or September, so that it would not 
be necessary to disturb them so early in 
the spring“ also use the common brown 
sugar for stimulative feeding, and find it 
very much, better than white, and not so 
expensive. 

he subject cf “‘ Bee Forage’ was then 
opened by Dr. Patton, who said: I have 
sowed guite a lot of sweet clover in waste 
pl near- iffy apiary, and transplanted 
it agit came up, and as faras my experi- 
ment goes, there is nothing like it for a 
honey-plant. I have seen my bees work 
on it early and late, in factso late at times 
that I wondered how they could see their 
way home. . It will secrete nectar at all 
times, be it wet or dry. I also like the 
mustard plant very well as a late plant, 
for it commenced blooming after buck- 
wheat, and continued till long after frost, 
one anew my bees carry honey from it on 


Mr. King: I would not recommend the 
mustard plant too strongly, as it spoils 
the honey, or at least the honey ‘that it 

roduces tastes so strong of mustard that 

t really spoils its sale. It was introduced 
into California about 100 years ago by the 
Spanish priests ; at certain seasons of the 
year the honey brought in by the bees is 
so strong of mustard that it is virtually 
spoiled. I am more in favor of Alsike 
clover, and think all farmers skould raise 
it instead of the red, as it is far superior 
for fodder. 

“Mr. Tucker : I live at Ocean Grove, N. 
J.,and I found that my bees kept very 
busy last season during the drouth, and 
lcould not imagine what they were at 
work on, but at last found it in the woods. 
The plant has a blossom in the shape of a 
cone, and about as long as my finger ; has 
a most beautiful flower, and very fragrant. 
I learned that some called it the spiral 
flower.’ It grows on a bush about 3 feet 
high. I found it in all places, in sand or 
clay, wet or dry, and I think that if bee- 
keepers will — one acre of it, it would 
make grand forage. I donot know whether 
it grows from the seed or not. 


Mr. C. H. Luttgens, of Philadelphia: I 
think that the blossoms Mr. Tucker 


speaks of, are what is called Clethra 
Alnifolia, and is found generally along 
the New Jersey coast in swamps; I have 
found them between Newark and Orange, 
and believe they are up as far as Trenton. 
1 think that bee-forage is a verg impor- 
tant factor in our business, for one plant 





will secrete in one section and not in 

another. 1 know a man in Germantown, 

Pa., who sowed several acres of buck- 

wheat, but did not get a pound of honey 

and in Germany white clover does n 
ield honey at all, but their principal 
oney harvest is from Indian bean. 

Mr. King: I would not sow one thing 
only, but several, so thatif one failed the 
other would yield, and in this way we can 
get a perpetual flow of honey. 

Mr. Crane: I am in a section where 
there are quantities of chestnuts, and 
have heard that in sections where chest- 
nuts grow, that it was a poor honey coun- 
try. I find that wild bees go to the chest- 
nut, but not the honey-bee. I think there 
is nothing like Alsike clover as a forage 

lant for bees. I bought a bushel of seed 

ast season, and gaveitto my neighbors, 


. | and it paid me well for the investment. 


The subject of “ Natural vs. artificial 
swarming” was then taken up, on which 
opinions were about equally divided. 

Mr. Tompkins, of Newark, occupied 
considerable time in speaking of the 
merits of hair-felt for winter packing ; 
after which the convention adjourned 
meet at Trenton, N. J., early in Novem- 
ber, due notice of which will be given. 

Wa. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 

Jos. H. M. Cook, Pres. 


>_> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Cause of Winter Losses. 
W. H. STEWART. 


I have tried to read carefully all of 
the many wise and otherwise articles 
that have appeared in the Bez Jour- 
NAL in regard to what is termed “The 

lien theory,’ and I must say that I 

hink Mr. Heddon deserves the thanks 
of all who are interested in apiculture 
for the unyielding energy which he 
has manifested, and for the costly ex- 
periments that he has tried in his 
efforts to solve a most important 
problem ; viz., is the consumption of 
pollen by the bees in winter confine- 
ment the prime cause of bee-diarrhea, 
at that season of the year? Bee- 
keepers should feel grateful for the 
many good thoughts that have been 
iven for and against the pollen 
heory. ‘Investigation is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” If all were of 
one mind, there could be no investi- 
gation. ; 

I have had about 40 years’ experi- 
ence in the handling of bees. I have 
several times lost all, and again nearty 
all my bees b what is sometimes 
called “‘ winter killing.” 1 had long 
ago made up my mind that continu 
cold was the true cause of most of 
our winter losses; and when the pol- 
len discussion became well underway, 
I decided to wait and see how the 
matter would turn out; and now 
comes the frank and candid article 
by Mr. Heddon, on page 213, which I 
have read over and over, and if Iam 
able to comprehend the true lesson 
that Mr. Heddon’s costly experiments 
teach, then I am confirmed in my 
opinion that continued cold is the 
prime cause of bee-diarrhea. 

Mr. Heddon tells us that he had, last 
winter, 49 colonies well packed in 
chaff, and mostly deprived of pollen, 
and well supplied with sugar syrup, 
and that he expected to winter them ,; 
but that they are all dead. This ex- 
perience should prove that the chaff 
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hive theory is unreliable for success- 
ful wintering ; also that the consump- 
tion of pollen is not always what 
sweeps whole apiaries out of exis- 
tence; and Mr. Heddon frankly ac- 
knowledges that it was ‘cold, too 
long continued ” that killed them. 

I am of the same opinion that it 
was “ cold, too long continued” that 
was the main cause of the loss. I 
wish to ask Mr. Heddon whether he 
would not have concluded that it was 
the consumption of pollen as the 
prime cause that killed this 49 colo- 
nies if he had left natural stores and 
plenty of pollen for their winter food, 
and had given them no sugar syrup ? 
He claims that if bees are too cold, 
they will eat pollen, and if they eat 
pollen, they will have the diarrhea. 


Mr. H. states that it was continued 
cold that killed the bees in his “old 
cellar,” and that none of them had 
the diarrhea, and none of them had 
pollen. Does not Mr. H. think that 
the bees in that cellar would have 
eaten pollen if it had been present 
when they had began to suiher be- 
cause of the cold? Does he not think 
that if pollen had been eaten for the 
purpose of counteracting the cold, 
that the pollen thus used would have 
caused the diarrhea? Does he not 
believe that he would have concluded 
in that case that it was pollen and not 
continued low temperature in the old 
cellar that had produced the first dis- 
comfort of the bees? Mr. H. asks, 
‘** What degree can bees stand ?” and 
then very sensibly answers, ‘‘ That 
depends on the duration.”’ Then, in 
the next sentence, how frank and 
manly his acknowledgement that 
that point ‘‘ too many of us have over- 
looked,” and still further, ‘* Forty 
degrees below can be endured fora 
short time, but 10° to 15° above will 
kill bees if continued, diarrhea or no 
diarrhea. In this point I have been 
in error.” 

How many of us have the degree of 
self-control that would enable us to 
carry on a sharp discussion in defence 
of our opinion, and in the end say I 
have been in error, I have overlooked 
a most important point that has a 
direct bearing on the question? If 
‘**weighed in the balance,’\.would I 
be ‘‘found wanting?” The way I 
now foot up Mr. Heddon’s long, hard 
work is as follows: 1. Too long con- 
tinued low temperature. 2. Use of 
pollen to counteract the continued 
cold. 3. Diarrhea from long confine- 
ment after the use of pollen. 4. 
Death by diarrhea in continued con- 
finement. 

Any one can read the above list of 
causes and effects and see at a glance 
that prolonged cold stands at the 
head. Now the question comes 
uppermost ; how are we to overcome 
that prime cause of our winter losses; 
viz., long continued cold? In my 
first letter for the BEE JouRNAL, I 
wrote : 


Then kindly treat the queen of sweet, 
Give her a cozy home. 


This we have to door bee-keeping 
will never be made a success in this 
cold climate. Who will now give us 
the best essay on this most important 





subject? Mr. Heddon has revealed 
the “giant in the cellar,” who can 
drive him out and give him a death 
blow ? 

Orion, ? Wis. 


>_< 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Northern Ohio Convention. 





The annual meeting of the North- 
ern Ohio an og 4 Association 
was held at Norwalk, O., May 9, 1885, 
President S. F. Newman in the chair. 
The Secretary’s report of the last 
meeting was read and approved. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand of $11.45. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the election of President, Dan White, 
New London; Secretary, H. R. Board- 
man, Townsend; Treasurer, E. R. 
Gibbs, Norwalk. 

H. R. Boardman wintered a large 
stock of bees in-doors in three differ- 
ent localities, with as good success as 
usual. The bees are in good condi- 
tion now. The stores consisted largely 
of dark, poor honey called honey-dew. 
He does not consider this honey-dew 
necessarily fatal to the bees when 
used as winter food. He wintered 
several colonies fed entirely on it, 
late in the season ; gy d wintered as 
well as the best. His bees were set 
in the bee-house about Nov. 20, where 
they remained until April 1, when 
they were carried out upon the sum- 
mer stands and fed common wheat 
flour as a substitute for pollen. 


S.F. Newman reports: Our (New- 
man Bros.) loss has been very heavy. 
I am satisfied that the loss resulted 
principally from a failure in having 
them properly prepared for winter, or 
in proper condition. I divided them 
late in the season, leaving them des- 
titute of the necessary stores for win- 
ter, and many of them, I am satisfied, 

erished for lack of food. I carried 
hem out upon the summer stands on 
April 10, but think they would have 
been in much better condition now 
had they been set out on the first 
warm daysin April. I use chaff and 
simplicity hives; wintered part in- 
doors and part out. I think those 
out-of-doors wintered best. 

The Association adjourned till 
2p. m. 

At 2 p. m. the Association was 
called to order by President White in 
the chair. 

President White reports: My win- 
tering has not been successful, al- 
though I have not lost as heavily as 
some of my neighbors. I have lost 
too many, and some of those left are 
notinas good condition as I. would 
like to have them. I use the chaff 
hive; wintered them out-of-doors. I 
have not yet lost confidence in the 
chaff hive to winter in. 


J. B. Darling, of Hartland, reports: 
I lost about 20 per cent. of my bees. 
I wintered out-of-doors. Those left 
are now in fair condition. 


M.I, Todd, of Wakeman, reports: 
I wintered my bees in chaff hives out- 
of-doors. My loss has not been very 
serious, certainly not as compared 
with the success of my neighbors. 





The loss in my vicinity has been un- 
precedented. 

E. R. Gibbs reports: I had 56 colo- 
nies last fall. I thought they were 
well prepared and in good condition 
for winter. They are all dead. I use 
chaff hives. 

Samuel Fish, Milan, O.,reports: I 
set my bees out of the bee-house 
about April 20, and thought they were 
in very fair condition at that time, 
but they have dwindled very badly 
since, and are ina very unpromising 
condition at present; many of them 
being so weak that they are about 
worthless. I think they were kept in 
the bee-house too late. My prospects 
for honey this season are not very 


good. 

E. Walker, Berlin, reports: I had 
35 colonies last fall; they are most all 
dead. I thought I knew how to win- 
ter my bees, but I think I have learned 
something about it 1 did not know 
before. 

The reports of several others 
showed about the same success in 
beter) each having a theory to 
account for the fatal results, but each 
disagreeing with the others as to the 
cause of the trouble. The reports 
show the winter losses to be very 
heavy. The discussion turned upon 
the reports already received, and most 
of the time during the afternoon was 
spent endeavoring to solve the win- 
tering problem. 

A discussion ensued in regard to 
the proper time of setting bees out in 
the spring that had been wintered in- 
doors, and it was generally concluded 
to be a matter of vital importance, at 
least in some seasons, whether they 
are set out early on the first warm 
days, or left in late in the season. 


Mr. Fish: What shall I do with my 
little, weak colonies? Is it policy to 
unite them now ? 

Mr. Newman: No; I would not 
unite them now, but would build 
them up by crowding them upon as 
little room as the brood can be made 
to occupy, by using division-boards, 
and unite them into strong colonies 
at the beginning of the honey season ; 
thus keeping all the queens layin 
eggs during this time, instead of bu 
one in each of the united colonies. 
There is no advantage in uniting now 
to have the brood better protected, as 
the very small amount of bees now in 
the hives would be proportionately 
the same in the united colony, unless 
one of the colonies to be united is 
queenless, in which case it is always 
best to unite. 

The Secretary agreed with Mr. 
Newman. 

A quite lengthy discussion then en- 
sued upon the use ot division-boards 
in building up light colonies early in 
the season. Several considered them 
indispensable, while a few did not 
attach much importance to their use. 


President White made a few re- 
marks upon the necessity of making 
a thorough preparation of all colonies 
in the fall, in order to be able to win- 
ter with any gen 

Mr. Todd also made some sugges- 
tions upon the same subject; said he 
was certain that it paid well to give 


the bees every attention they needed. 
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After tendering a vote of thanks to 
the sheriff for the use of the Grand 
Jury room, the Association adjourned 
to meet at the call of the Secretary. 

H. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 
DAN. WuirE, Pres. 





Philadelphia Press. 


Moying Bees in the Spring. 





REV. O. CLUTE. 





Spring is anna | the best season to 
buy and to move bees, for the hives 
have then less honey and less brood 
than at most other seasons. In mov- 
ing them three things are essential: 


1. That they have good ventilation.- 


2. That the combs securely fast- 
ened so that they cannot shake about. 
3. That the bees be securely fastered 
in. With bees in box-hives all that is 
necessary, a8 a rule, is to turn the 
hive bottom-side up, letting it stand 
on its top, and then to tack wire-cloth 
securely over the bottom or open 
end. In these box-hives the combs 
are securely fastened by the bees to 
the top and sides, and cannot shake 
about. And if the hive is transported 
standing on its top, the open bottom 
will give ventilation, and the wire 
cloth will confine the bees. 

Hives with movable combs must 
have the combs so fastened that they 
cannot shake. If such combs have 
not been lifted from the hives, nor 
their fastenings broken loose, since 
the previous year, they can often be 
transported some distance without 
any other fastening than what the 
bees gave the combs the previous 
fall. The gluing done by the bees, 
and the little supports they often 
build between the combs. are suffi- 
cient, with careful handling, to hold 
the combs in place. Butit is best to 
be very careful about this. 

If there is any doubt about the 
combs being secure, better take the 
trouble to fasten them rather than 
have them strike together and kill 
the bees in transit. If most of the 
combs are secured, and only now and 
then a loose one, the loose ones can 
be fastened by boring the ends of the 
top-bar with a brad-awl and setting a 
small wire nail through the top-bar 
into the hive. But when most of the 
frames are loose,or when the bees 
are to be sent some distance with 
danger of rough handling, it is always 
best to take special measures to 
fasten the frames both at top and 
bottom, To fasten at bottom I use a 
bent wire. Have screws or nails set 
ina board so that as you wind the 
wire from one to the other to make a 
series of angles like the letter W. 
When this is of the right length to 
stretch across the hive cut it off, leav- 
ing the ends about three-fourths of 
an inch long. Now put this wire in 
the bottom of an empty hive, putting 
itata 4 angle with the direction 
in which the frames hatig. Drive the 
ends of the wire into the sides of the 
hive, and, if necessary, fasten the 
wire at two or three points on the 
bottom-board by using very small 
warn like blind staples. The wire 
will then stand with its projecting 





parts means. Now lift the frames 
of comb of the colony you wish to 
transport from the old hive and hang 
them into the prepared hive, with the 
bottom-bar of each frame hanging 
down into one of the open angles of 
the wire. The wire projecting upon 
each side of it, will prevent the frame 
from swinging. 


To keep the tops of the frames 
from jarring sogetest, a thin strip of 
wood of the right length can be pre- 
poset by driving nails ag oy it so 

hat they project about an inch. Then 

lay this strip across the tops of the 
frames, with the nails projecting 
down between the frames, and fasten 
the strip at each end to the hive. The 
projecting nails between the frames 
wil _— them in place. Now cover 
the whole top of the hive with wire 
cloth, leaving off honey-board or quilt 
or enameled cloth, or whatever you 
use to cover the tops of the frames, 
letting the whole top of the hive have 
no other cover except the wire cloth. 
The wire cloth confines the bees per- 
fectly, it gives abundant ventilation. 
even in the hottest weather, and it 
allows the bees to be seen by every- 
body. This last is an important point 
in sending bees by express. The 
average porter has an intense horror 
of stings. Now, if he sees a whole 
colony of bees with nothing between 
bimself and them except the wire 
cloth, he will handle those hives with 
the most tender care. 


Then atevening, when all bees are 
in the hives, nail a strip across the 
entrance, which will effectually shut 
themin. Of course it is understood 
that enough honey is in the combs for 
the use of the s. It is a good 
plan, especially in warm weather, as 
you are preparing the hives for ship- 
ment, to lift up one of the empty out- 
side combs, hold it horizontally, and 
pour evenly over the surface from a 
pint to a quart of water. The water 
will mostly run into the cells, and 
when the comb is hung back will sta 
in them, and will give the bees neede 
water during the journey. I have 
shipped many bees packed in this 
way, and never lost one. 

lowa City,+o Iowa. 


—_-— 


For the American Bee Journal 


Southern Wisconsin Convention. 





The Southern Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association met at the Court 
House in Janesville, Wis.,on May 12, 
1885. Although it was a very busy 
season of the year for farmers, there 
was a large attendance. The heavy 
winter loss did not appear to cool the 
ardor of the bee-keepers in the least. 
The meeting was called to order by 
the President. The minutes of the 
revious session were read, and other 
usiness attended to. The statistics 
of the season were incomplete, only 
10 members reporting; and were as 
follows: Put into winter quarters in 
the fall of 1883, 415 colonies ; took out 
406; winter loss, 9; spring loss, 29; 
sold, 81; bought, 40. Commenced the 
season with 400 colonies; increase, 
261; comb honey produced, 16,516 





pounds; extracted, 4,502 pounds; 
wax, 72 pounds. 

The wintering — and minor 
topics were then discussed, and many 
good things said which the Secre 
failed to note. All present sta 
their experience and opinions ; those 
who removed the late unripe fall and 
aphide honey and replaced it with 
early wholesome honey had good re- 
sults, but the loss is very large. Ac- 
cording to the notes taken, they reach 
fully 65 per cent. Wintering in-doors 
gave the best results. Two new mem- 
bers were received. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the same place on the last Tuesday in 
August, at 10 a. m. 

JOHN C. LYNcH, Sec, 





Gleanings. 


Apis Dorsata Once More. 





A. BUNKER. 





The colony of Apis dorsata, men- 
tioned on page 310, after staying for 
twelve days with me, has absconded, 
and I hasten to give the results of my 
first experiment with this bee. 

1. Why did the bees abscond? On 
examination of the comb I found 
about half a pound of brood had been 
jammed into a fold of the comb made 
when putting the comb into the 
basket for transportation from the 
hills. It was smelling very rank, and 
of itself was enough to drive them 
off, doubtless. 

2. [am notsure they had a queen. 
Before I got them into shape, about a 
quart of old bees swarmed up on a 
limb of atall mango-tree, and after 
two days wy A left. At first the en- 
trance to the hive was too small, and 
I think they could not readily find 
their comb, and so left. The queen 
might have been among them. 

3. Perhaps this bee cannot be made 
to stay in a hive at all, yet I am not at 
all satisfied that this is the case, and 
shall not be without much more ex- 
perience. 

We have gained some knowledge by 
this experiment. The young bees 
when first hatched, are long and 
slender, very cefulin their shape 
and movements, of a soft dark yel- 
low, approaching brown, which 
changes as they grow older. The ab- 
domen grows fuller,and black bands 
appear, until the bee appears much 
darker, not only on the abdomen, but 
allover. The head, however, at first 
changes to jet black. As there was 
avery little unsealed brood when I 

ot them, and all hatched outin 12 
ays, 1 judge the time from egg to 
bee is about 21 days, as with common 


Ss. 

The comb of the Apis dorsata left 
with me, measures about 2 feet lon 
by 14¢ feet deep. The honey com 
and brood comb are quite distinct. 
The honey comb is placed always 
highest up on the limb of the tree on 
which the nest is built, and is galled 
by the natives the ‘‘ honey-chattei.” 
rt does resemble a native chattei not a 


little, in sha From this, which is 


on the right in my comb, the brood- 
comb extends to the left, new comb 
being added along the whole edge, 
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from the honey comb around to the 
limb again. The honey comb is 3 
inches thick in its thickest part, but 
built in a cylindrical form. The 
natives say they have seen this 
honey-chattei 6 inches in diameter. 
The cells are 144 inches deep, and less 
as the slope changes. There are three 
honey cells to the inch. This comb 
is beautifully white,and the walls of 
the cells are almost transparent. 
Honey is also deposited among the 
brood, but it seems to be of a differ- 
ent kind from that in the honey- 
chattei. 

The brood-cells are from \ to of 
an inch deep. The number to the 
inch varies from 4 to 444, or 23 cells to 
5 square inches. The brood comb 
varies a little in thickness, and is 
about 13g inches, and is a light brown 
in color. These bees on the comb 
form one of the most beautiful sights 
in nature I ever saw. During their 
stay they built comb and brought 
honey and water, but they did not at 
any time work as if they were happy. 
Just before leaving, there was great 
running to and fro, and preening of 
wings and legs, preparatory to flight. 
Not more than half a dozen bees were 
left. I put one, just hatched ont, on 
the alighting-board of an Apis Indica 
colony, and it immediately marched 
in like a queen, and the bees all made 
way forit. I suspect they got over 
their surprise and slew it, but I have 
not seen any results of such punish- 
ment. So much for experiment No. 1 
with Apis dorsata. 

Wife says I have no eye for color; 
that, when first hatched, the Apis 
dorsata are light orange, which 
changes to darker orange, and then 
the black stripes appear. She says 
that Americans do not know what a 
chattei is, and perhaps she is right. It 
is a cylindrical vessel shaped like a 
rather flat onion, only it is open on 
top, and the edge of the hole comes a 
little above the vessel, and then flares 
back somewhat. It is, in fact,a jar. 
This shape proves a very curious fea- 
ture in the Apis dorsata comb, and, 
when filled with pure white honey, 
is a sight worth seeing. 

Toungoo, Burmah, March 18, 1885. 
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For the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Southern Ohio Convention. 





J. W. West, a man living near 
Martinsville, Ohio, got the idea that 
if we would form a bee association, 
we would learn much in regard to 
bees ; accordingly a meeting was held 
at Martinsville on April 11. A con- 
stitution was formed, naming the 
society ‘‘The Southern Ohio Bee- 
Keepers’ Association,” and officers 
were elected for a year. The report 
of 18 members was, that they all 
started into winter quarters with 269 
colonies, and came through with 236. 
Loss, 33 colonies. Not a very big loss 
considering the winter in this locality. 
The meetings are to be held sonthh 
at such a place as the association shall 
from month to month determine. 

The second meeting was held in 
the afternoon at Martinsville, May 16. 
The following points were discussed : 





‘** Disposal of the honey product,” or 
which is best, comb or extracted 
honey ? Also some plans were given 
on how best to produce good hone 
for market. After that the following 
motions were seconded and carried: 
1. That the Association meet at New 
Vienna, Obio, June 20. 2. That each 
member be requested to take his lady 
and basket of food to the next meet- 
ing. 3. hat ladies be admitted to 
full membership of the Society, free 
of sharps. 

The following subjects were selected 
for discussion at the next meeting: 
** Which is best, artificial or natural 
swarming, and why?” ‘ What kind 
of a house, if any, to winter bees 
in?” ‘What are the best methods 
of producing marketable honey ?” 
‘** What is the best system of summer 
management ?”’ 

Wo. M. NorpykgE, Sec., New Vien- 
na,O. C.R. Davis, Pres., Farmers’ 
Station, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Is the Law Against Bee-Keeping? 
8S. I. FREEBORN. 





Iam defendant in acase which 1s 
causing me some trouble and annoy- 
ance. For the last four yearsI have 
kept a lot of bees some two miles or 
more from my home lot. They are 
one-half mile back from the main 
road, where lives a man who has kept 
100 or more of blooded sheep. He has 
sued mein the Circuit Court, laying 
his damages at $500; alleging, in 
his complaint, that his pasture is 
mostly white clover, and that the bees 
came, in countless hordes, and drove 
his sheep from the pasture, and that 
they grew thin, and,in consequence, 
he has lost many during the winter. 
He asks that he be given $500 and I 
pay the costs of the suit. He has en- 
gaged two smart lawyers to prosecute 

he case. 

This, no doubt, will sppere to many 
of the readers of the BEE JOURNAL 
childish and absurd, but to one that 
has a costly suit to defend, coupled 
with poor health and plenty of cares 
without it, it is no laughing matter. 
My excuse for stating the matter is, 
that it is of general interest. Our 
conety papers have made mention of 
it, and it is already widely copied in 
other papers as a novel case, and it 
will be a ‘test case” also. Should 
the case go adversely, through ignor- 
ance or prejudice, it will open the 
door for more suits of the kind, and 
soon every bee-keeper would be at 
the mercy of any one owning a 44-acre 
of clover, though he might own acres 
of his own. 

My oponents claim that they have 
a precedent in a sheep and bee suit 
somewhere in the State. Of course 
we do not acknowledge that our bees 
have ever injured the sheep in the 
least, and we feel that experiment, 
science, and common-sense will bear 
us Out in this assertion, yet this case, 
like every other one, has its adherents 


and con. 

The simple fact that there is a case 
on trial makes some believe there is 
something in it. 





I would also mention that for years 
some have asserted that bees injure 
fruit bloom, buckwheat, and other 


y|crops. The fact that the bees might 


take something from their land (be it 
ever so little), does not suit them— 
though they may not have the bees"or 
skill to get it themselves, they would 
rather that the tons of honey that the 
basswood yields would be lost, than 
that bees should work sometimes on 
their clover or buckwheat fields. 
Messrs. Demaree, Heddon, Miller, 
Pond, and others, have expressed 
themselves in sympathy with us in 
this suit, and I hope, Mr. Editor, that 
you will lay the same before the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL, and ask 
their co-operation in the matter. 
Ithaca, ? Wis. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Is Bee-Keeping Respectable ? 


JAMES HEDDON. 








What makes a business respected ? 
Leaving out the question of morals, 
and dealing only with such branches 
of business as are honorable, I will 
answer by saying, its usefulness to 


——- hat makes a_ noisy, 
dirty rolling-mill respected? Its use- 
fulness. hat makes horses and 


horse-stables respected in large cities? 
Their usefulness. Why do we re- 
spect the constant blowing of steam 
whistles in large cities? Their use- 
fulness. How many branches of 
business are there that do not carry 
with them di blenesses, many of 
which amount to almost a nuisance, 
but which are never questioned be- 
cause of their usefulness ? 

Who is a more useful member of 
our great peng Sey than he 
who — together a wealth that 
would otherwise be lost? Who ac- 
complishes this in its entirety more 
than the honey-producer ? Wy is 
not our business respected? Why 
does every one who happens to bring 
his 15-cent business in contact with 
ours of a hundred-fold its volume, 
cry, ‘‘ Get out of the way with your 
bother ?” I think it is because the 
general public are not informed of 
the fact that honey-producing, with 
modern fixtures and methods, is a 
business, and of value to the bee- 
keeper and to his country. : 

A fellow-bee-keeper in Wisconsin— 
a man who has assisted eyery one of 
us by his works and writings, is sued 
by a jealous farming neighbor for 
damages done to his sheep by way of 
the bees—bees working on the white 
clover blossoms in his pasture. You 
laugh. Well, in principle, I laugh 
with you; butin reality this case is 
no laughing-matter, but a very serious 
one, not only to our fellow-beekeeper, 
but to each and every one of us. 
There is not one of us who expects to 
keep a colony of bees that can afford 
to let this bee-keeper be beaten in 
this case, for the want of our assist- 
ance. How miserable we would feel 
to have standing on record as a prece- 
dent, a case of damages collected for 


bees gathering honey from white 
clover, or keeping sheep from grazing! 








a 
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Some may think that no such a case 
could be decided against the bee- 
keeper. Without money and exer- 
tion, just such a case of stupidity and 
chicanery can go to record against 
every one of us. All-know that in- 
nocent men have been hung, and 
guilty ones cleared by such effort and 
its equivalent—money. 

Already, in the case above referred 
to, two able lawyers have been en- 
gaged todo their best to carry this 
stupidity to success. Such a success 
would be a terrible blow to our busi- 
ness, Our interests, and our natural 
rights. I have never seen the sued 
bee-keeper, and I have no more per- 
sonal interest in him “than any other 
member of the fraternity, but J have 
and all bee-keepers have a radical an 
just interest in the turn of this case, 
and one that» we all should at once 
rouse up and attend to. 

Though I never before received a 
letter from this fellow-bee-keeper, he 
lately wrote me for advice in such a 
case; and this letter aroused me to 
now begin the work of a permanent 
defense-organization—a scheme that 
[had often thought of when I had 
noticed how utterly reckless of our 
peo and interests most people are, 
while at the same time they bow the 
forehead of respect to_ ill-kept 
slaughter-houses and malarious mill- 
ponds. I think that an organization 


can be formed by correspondence, that . 


will perfectly insure justice to every 
member who will join and deposit $1 
to the defense-fund—this fund to be 
held by the Treasurer ever in readi- 
ness to defend us against every en- 
croachment upon our just rights. Could 
not the Treasurer afford to also act as, 
and do the Secretary’s work for the 
use of this fund, which must always 
be on hand? It should be his duty to 
carefully inquire into i | case, and 
make sure that onary case defended is 
a straight ferward legitimate attack, 
with the attacking party at fault. 


I need not waste space with detail, 
for we bee-keepers are, as a class, 
bright enough to arrange all that as it 
should be, are we not? Come, let us 
organize at once,and name our man 
as Secretary-Treasurer and general 
manager. e want a man whom all 
can trust, that has the ability, and is 
80 located as to be able to do the office 
justice, and who has our rights deeply 
at heart. Iwill lead off by naming 
our well-known editor, Mr. Thos. G. 
Newman, as one among many who, it 
seems to me, fills all our requirements. 
Name your choices, and let us perfect 
our organizaiion. As soon as we are 
perfectly organized, and it is known, 
each and every member’s just rights 
will be respected. ‘*In union there 
is strength,” and our Treasurer will 
be instructed to see that this aggre- 
gated strength is morally, wisely, and 
Oe applied in the needed places. 

e who neglects to defend the right, 
commits a sin—the sin of omission. 

I am glad we can start‘with a work 
before us, and at once prove the effi- 
ciency and usefulness of such an or- 
ganization. The case in question is 
to be heard next October, I believe. 
Let us have your ideas, fellow-bee- 
keepers, and yours, ‘“* Mr. Editor ;” 








and whatever we conclude is worth 
doing, let us do well and at once. 

Dowagiac, > Mich. 

[For editorial remarks on the sub- 
ject-matter in the two preceding arti- 
cles, the reader is referred to page 339 
of this paper.—Ep.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Texas. 


JOHN A. EMISON. 








For the past 3 yearsI have beena 
close student and a practical observer 
of everything appertaining to the 
——— of the apiary. I have 
from the handling of any apiary, been 
virtually living with my bees—form- 
ing opinions and coming to conclu- 
sions at variance with many of the 
formulated facts or conclusions, How- 
ever, I presume these variances, as 
happily expressed by a correspondent, 
are the result of climatic influence. 

I find, by reading the Bree Jour- 
NAL, that there is not that accord or 
pms mony f in the management of the 
apiary that I think there should be. 
I will give another year to observa- 
tion and personal management of the 
apiary before expressing my conclu- 


ons. 

I put into winter quarters Dec. 18, 
73 colonies on the summer stands. 
The first / brought in was on 
Jan 28. e 73 colonies are all at 
work ; none were lost. We have had 
an unusually cold and wet spring. 
Bees have not increased as they 
should have done. They have by 
division of colonies increased to 98. 
I have had but 4 natural swarms. 
Some three weeks ago my bees began 
killing off the drones. I thenstopped 
dividing. 

I adopted the division of colonies to 
Italianize my apiary, yet I question 
the advisability of discarding the 
black bee. I have some colonies that 
are as black as night. I find them 
good workers. My greatest objection 

the black bees is their disposition 
to rob. P 

The hive that omnes has led 
me to adopt, is rather a compound 
hive. I run for extracted honey 
alone. I know thatit is contrary to 
advise given in all the Manuals and 
bee-papers. However, the strength 
of my colonies, and the yield of honey, 
have forced me to the conclusion that 
it is the hive for this section. 

In the brood-chamber I use the 
Quinby frame—7 frames—for the su- 

ror upper story. I have the Langs- 
froth cross, the frame for extracting. 
1 know there is so inconvenience in 
not having frames interchangeable ; 
however, I find that over-balanced by 
the strength of my colonies. It is for 
profit that I run my apiary. 

Sweet clover and motherwort are 
now in full bloom. My bees pay no 
attention to them. hey stood a5 
months’ drouth last year. We want 
some pasturage to come in after the 
mint. Wehave many flowers; none, 
however, seem to give any surplus 
honey, except the mint. It is the 





honey plant for this section. My 
sweet clover bloomed from August to 
frost, in December of last year. The 
second bloom may fill the needed 
want in September. We have the 


brazil to giye the bees full winter 
stores. I have now 80 strong colonies 
working on the mint. I am much 
pesues with “ Queries and Replies ;” 
| are short, and to the point. 
i 


ssion Valley, 9’ Tex., May 18, 1885. 
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Bees Gathering Honey.—Dr. J. C. 
Thom, Streetsville, Ont., writes on 
May 26, 1885, as follows : 


Bees are now booming, and have gath- 
ered plentifully from everything that 
blossoms at this season. Hard maple, wil- 
low, plum blossom, cherry, and dandelion 
all are full of honey. My winter and 
spring losses will amount to 20 per cent. 








Ready for Swarming.—Otto Kleinow 
Detroit,o. Mich., on May 17, 1885, 
writes thus: 


The winter seems to be over now. I 
have had drones flying for about ten days. 
I have quite a number of colonies that 
have from 5 to 7 frames with brood ; a few 
have 8 frames with brood; one has 9 
frames with brood. They could not haye 
so many frames with brood if they were in 
8-frame hives, as some a _— 
My hives are all 10-frame standard Langs- 
troth hives, with frames 93¢x17%. Some 
of my strong celonies have a good deal of 
new honey in their _hives. 7 it is 
from fruit bloom. I expect to have new 
swarms inside of ten days, as some have 
queen-cells started. 





Bee-Cellar. — J. Peters, yy 
a on May 25, 1885, writes as fol- 
Ows: 


Last November I put 70 colonies of bees 
in the cellar; in April I took out the 70; 
sold 5; the other 65 are ready for the har- 
vest. I did not feed them ; and they have 
surplus honey yet. My cellar is dry, su 

lied with air through one window, venti- 

ated by a brick flue from the floor of the 
cellar through to the top of the dwelling. 





Winter Experiments.—R. B. Wood- 
ward, M. D., Somerset,© O.,on May 
22, writes thus: 


Fully three-fourths of the bees in Cen- 
tral Ohio died during the winter, es- 
pecially where _— in the ordinary way. 
Those who use the latest and improved 
methods were generally successful. 
Blacks seem to suffer more than other 
races. We wintered our 11 colonies suc- 
cessfully ; one spring dwindled on account 
of accident to it while expemneeees. 
They were all wintered experimental y 
on 5 different sizes of frames, and 4 or: 
different races of bees, and all on summer 
stands. We were testing different size of 
frames and different hives side by side. 





No Diarrhea or Dwindling.—I. R. 
Good, Sparta, Tenn., on May 26, 1885, 
writes as follows: 

My bees came through the winter in 
fine condition, without diarrhea or spring 
dwindling. They are now booming, work- 
ing on poplar and white clover. 
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Bees Building up Rapidly.—L. G. 
Reed, Kent,¢é Ohio, on May 21, 1885, 
says: 

My bees are doing nicely, and if the 


weather continues as it has been, and if 
honey continues to flow, I shall have 
swarming plentiful by June 10. I have 
never seen bees build up so ge | as 
they have during the past 2 weeks. There 
is a good showing for white clover now, 
but dry weather will injure it, if we do 
not get rain soon. 





Wintered Safely.—Mrs. Sallie E. 
Sherman, Salado,©Texas, writes thus: 


My bees have all come through the win- 
ter safely, and at this time most of them 
are in good condition. I have no fear of 
loosing any unless they swarm and es- 
cape to the forest. I, however, am going 
to let them swarm but little,as we now 
have about as many colonies as we want. 
We prefer honey to increase, and shall 
look to that in the management of our 
bees. We had 4swarms issue, but by the 
usevf the drone-trap and queen-cage we 
secured 3 of the queens, and had no trouble 
in hiving them. The other colony had no 
trap at the entrance, consequently we had 
considerable trouble in getting them down 
from near the top of a tall live-oak We 
would have had 4 swarms more on the 
same day, but for timely attention in cut- 
ting out queen-cells. This spring has 
been very unfavorable on bees,-for the 
weather has either been too cool for the 
secretion of honey or it has been rainy, 
and thus washed all the nectar out of the 
flowers. The bees have been barely able 
to gather enough to keep up brood-rear- 
ing. Weshall aim to have each colony 
very strong in time for horsemint, as that 
is our main dependence for surplus. 





Wintering and Modern Transferring. 
—James Heddon, Dowagiac,? Mich., 
desires to make the following replies 
to various criticisms that have ap- 
peared in the BEE JOURNAL: 


Iam not able to see that Mr. Clarke an- 
swers the arguments and facts [ put forth 
regarding the truthfulness of the pollen 
theory ; neither does he attempt to an- 
swer the main facts in the case. If he is 
going to call the old well-known quietude 
hibernation, that I have believed for 15 

ears. If he means what we do, and what 

is first article led us to think he then 
meant by the word (he called his theory 
new), then we repeat “‘ bees neyer hiber- 
nate.” Mr. Doolittle is megt sadly in 
error in supposing that the pollen theory 
does not comprehend the practical and 
successful wintering of bees. In all can- 
dor, Iask all to watch the future results 
of all of us who abide by the truths of 
that theory. Linvite Mr. Clarke or Mr. 
Doolittle, or both, to meet me in special 
discussion upon this subject at our next 
National Convention, where we may meet 
and — and settle the argumentive part 
of this great question as friends earnestly 
seeking truth. I will say to Mr. Clute 
that, with perhaps 20 or 30 instances of 
personal “modern transferring,” no bad 
results have occurred ; no brood was lost 
or chilled. On page 367 of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1883, he will see that itis “ about 
swarming time” that we make the first 
“‘drive,” that we drivea “majority of the 
bees,” not all of them ; that we call this a 
* forced swarm ;” that itis of the “‘ second 
drive,” after the brood is all hatched, that 
we say “‘drive the bees clean” from the 
old box. These directions will not take 
more bees from a hive than natural 
swarming, when the old hive is removed. 
Both these performances have been done 
time and again by many, andI call to 
mind no reports of brood dying. 





No Winter Loss.—T. Heaton, Moore’s 
Hill,o. Ind., on May 18, 1885, writes : 


I put into winter ae 53 colonies , 
30 in the cellar, and 23 on the summer 
stands. They have all come out in good 
condition with the exception that3 are 
ueenless. Throughout this locality, as 
ar as I can learn, about half of the bees 
are dead. The season, so far, has been 
poor. 


Ready to Swarm.—Rev.J.E. Kearns, 
Morning Sun,+o Iowa, writes: 


My bees all wintered nicely in my safe- 
wintering hive, while fully nine-tenths of 
the colonies in this locality are dead. 
They are now full and getting ready to 
swarm, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season. 








Apple Bloom.—W. J. Davis, Youngs- 
ville,-o Pa., writes as follows : 


Spring has come with its beauty and its 
bloom, and the bees are booming. My 
loss was 12 colonies out of 200; not bad 
for sosevere a winter. The apple blos- 
soms are opening, and | look for some 
swarming this month. With such princely 
Italians, I have no desire for Apis dorsata, 





Bees Working on the Locusts.—C. T. 
Biggers, Minerva,é Ky., writes thus 
on May 28, 1885: 

Bees are working faster than I ever saw 
them on black locust, but they are very 
weak in numbers. 











Special Dotices. 


0. H. Townsend, Alamo, Mich., has 
sent us his new Price List of Queens. 








” G. H. Knickerbocker, Pine Plains, 
N. Y., has sent us his Price List of bees, 
Queens, foundation, ete., for 1885. 





@ Preserve your papers for reference 
If you have not got a Binder we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 

Peeehee MEE x eS 

¢@ Our rates for two or more copies of 

the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 

on the Book List on the second page of this 

paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 

G2 We want one number each of the BEE 
JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. 
Any one having them to spare will please 
send a Postal Card. We will pay 50 cents for 
one copy of each of the two numbers. 











¢@” For two subscribers for.the Weekly 
BEF JOURNAL (or 8 for the Monthly) for one 
year, we will present a Pocket Dictionary, 
and send it by mail, postpaid: 


—__ 


t= All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $100 


** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
200 colonies (420 pages)............. 





o 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





Convention Notices. 


= The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Cen- 
tral Ilinois will meet at Bloomington, Ills., 
on July 15, 1885, at 10 a. m. 


Wo. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 


2 The Mahoning Valley Bee- Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its next meeting at 
Newton Falls, Ohio, on. Thursday, June 5, 
1885. E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


= The Willamette Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its second meeting at 
La Fayette, Oregon, on the third Tuesday in 
June, 1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 1, 1885. f 








The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.—Demand is light and receipts are also 
light. Prices range from 10@15c. for best grades of 
comb honey. and for extracted, 5@7c. 

BEESW AX.—Best grade weak at 28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—We quote the following prices : Fancy 
white comb in 1-lb. sections, 16@18c. ; the same in 
2-lb. sections, 15@16c; fancy white California 2-Ibs., 
12@14c. Extracted weak, 6@8c. Sales very slow. 
BEESW AX.—32 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY —Present sales of comb honey are very 
slow, and owing to the lateness of the seaso’ 
do not anticipate any change 
new crop commences to arrive. We quote at 
present as follows: Fancy white clover in 1-Ib. 
sections, 14@15¢; fair to good white clover in 1-Ib. 
sections, 12@13c; fancy white clover in 2-lb. sec- 
tions, 13@14c; fair to good white clover in 2-Ilb. 
sections, 11@12c; fancy buckwheat in 1-1b. sections, 
9@10¢; fancy buckwheat in 2-lb. sections, 7@8c. 
Ordinary grades, no sale. Extracted white clover, 
7@8c; extracted buckwheat, 6@6 
BEESW AX— Prime yellow. 1c. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y—There is no new feature in the market. 
Our regular customers only are buyers at nt. 
There is almost no outside demand, and low fig- 
ures are no inducement. We quote extracted 
nog ie 5@8c on arrival, and comb at 9@12c. 

BEESWAX—Good demand and arrivals plenti- 
ful. We quote 24@28c for good yellow on arrival. 

Cc. F. MuTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Market very quiet. Choice extracted 
is the only kind which buyers at present care to 
purchase in a wholesale way, and there ts little of 
this sort offering. No new crop honey has yet ar- 
rived; none expected for several weeks. White to 
extra white comb, 8@9c; dark to good, 4@7c; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 4%@5c; amber 


colored, 4 c. 
BEESWAX—Quotable at 25@62c—wholesale. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8 


treet. 
8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY — Steady; demand and supply both 
small. Comb, 12@i4c per Ib., and strained and ex- 


BEESW AX—Firm at 32@32c. for choice. 
W.T. ANDERSON & CO., 104 N. 3d Street 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y-—Since our last report there has been a 
little better demand for honey, and some sales 
have been made at 13}4@14c for best white hone 
in 1-Ib. sections. Second quality is still very du 
at 12@13c. Extracted is not salable at any price in 
our market. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 28@30. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY—Demand for choice white comb in , 
1 and 2-Ib. sections is good, and prices fairly main- 
tained. Half-pound sections, 15@16c; 1-lb., 13@ 
14¢; 2-Ib., 10@llc. Extracted slow at 5@7c. We 
could sell some \-lb. sections of comb honey and 
a few more nice white 1-Ib. sections. 

BEESW AX—25@30c., according to quality. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y—We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections 
13@14c; extracted, 64¢c. 
GEO. W. MEADE & Co., 213 Market. 
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New and Enlarged Kdition 
BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
ages, is ‘fully up witlr the times” in all 
he improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly developing pursuit, and presents 
the aplarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


(A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


g@ The Monthly Bee JOURNAL 
for a rome and the bound book, ‘* ot se 
and Honey,” will be sent for $1.25 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
er) E—— J 


One-\b. (444x4 








) in lots of 500 to 4,000 $5.00 
Ditto itto 5,000 to 10,000 4.50 
Ditto Ditto 10, 000 to 25,000 4.00 


The one-lb. Section is 17 inches yoy ee For 
any sizes between 17 and 20 inches in length 
add 5 Pe cent. RY any sizes between 26 
and 24 inches, 10 r cent. Add the 
above per ao My to the price of one-lb. 
Sections in the same quantities. 

We make any size or width desired. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


BCtf Watertown, Wis., Mar. 1, 1885. 
@ Alfred H. Newman, of Chicago, sells 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., ; 
can furnish just as neat, white, smooth and 
perfect, dovetailed, white poplar sections as 
there are made. Send for sample and prices. 
‘“ few full colonies of choice Italians in Hed- 
don hives for sale at $8.00 per colony. Un- 
tested Italian Queens, $1.00 each. Tested 
Queens reared last year in the home apiary, 
$2.00 each. Beeswax wanted. Make ae 
orders payable at Flint. Atf 


HONEY FOR FEEDING 


] S4Y= 2 kegs holding a trifie over 








SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT. 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGBR, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............ $18.00. 
For sale by ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
FTER June 15, I will sell 2-frame Nuclei, 
with 2 lbs. of Bees in each; for $2.25, 
without Queen. Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 
Warran Queens, $1. each. Untested 
Queens, 75 cents each, of either Syrians or 
ltalians. 


22 A, GOOD, Sparta, White Co., Tenn. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty 
Italian Queens and Bees from March me - Grember. 
2" Send for my Illustrated Catalogu 


sCtf PAUL L. VIALLON, een Goula, La. 


1885, -QUEENS—1885. |=; 


ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS, 
ee agp workers to the Best for purity, 
ocility and industry. Write for Circular. 
Also have DOLLAR Queens. 


22D4t HH. P. DEAHL, Berryville, Va. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
ABtf J. -VANDERVORT, » Laceyville, Pa. Pa. 











BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12.000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


13th Theusand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
8,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine ifllus- 
trations were added in the sth edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-kee ping. It is certain! 
the fullest and most scleatifie work treating o 
bees in the World. Price, by mai!,@1 2&5. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. d. COOK, Author and Publisher 
1Cly Agricultural College, Mich. 


@ For sale also at the Office of the Bez 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 





each, of extracted nosey. which wilt sell at 6 
Lies per Ib. onthe cars. It isin wine-kegsand the 
honey has me flavored so that it cannot be 
sold for table use. -It is in good condition and of 
good quality. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


JT.W.BECKMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
1LA13t RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 











EVERSIBLE FRAME HIVES, AND 

Reversible Frames that will fit ong Langstroth 
Hive. Sample, by mail, 15c.; one saa Frames, by 
mail, 33 5 iss pa ea mine’ 100, 


sost BAST STON £6 y MICH. 


Bee. Keepers, Look Here !! 


ESTED ITALIAN pune.» pense / 
natural Swarming, $1. each. 
Queens after June 15th, 75 cents each. Hh I Queens 
sold by me are warranted second to none in every 
respect. Should any prove otherwiere, they wil! be 
cheerfully-replaced vr money refunded. All tested 
Queens reared in 1884. Address 
22AiIt JAMES WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 


















Behold this Tear! 


The cause of my grief 
is, that Doolittie’s best 
ITALIAN BEES 


compel me to work so 
to 


growth, even at this a 
vanced age of life. It is 
a terrible warning to all, 
not to get any of his 
Queens! but perhaps 
others tougher than 1 
could*‘stand the racket.’ 
If OA, think they can, 
tle will furnish 
jueens m his Best 
teck at the following 





Untested Queens, oom... 
per 





ueens, reared by natural swarm- . 
1 


Tested Queens, a 


1 
Extra Selected, two years old, 


2 
natural swarming, ea . 300 
raising. sentin May.cach s 00 
GREivn cocsceces » 00 
@ If any further information is desired, 
send for 6-page Circular. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


10C5t Borodino, Onon. Co., N. Y. 





(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BF E-SUPPLIES. 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 

in the Aviary. of practical construc- 

tion, and e lowest price. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. “Send your address on a 

Postal card, and we will send you our Illustrated 
free. E. KR 


sa ER, 
2C12t COBURG, IOWA. 
Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


ge will with pleasure send a sample copy oe the 





mi-Monthly Gleanings in e-Cul 

with a descri oo list of the latest im wee 
ments in ~ey. Extractors, Comb 
Foundation, Section oney Bexes,all books 
and ire. Nothing ay ev ing pertaining to Bee 
Culture. imply send your ad- 
dress Svtiton te 

Ctf » 3 I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, | have con- 
cluded a adopt these two new 

he 3 frame basket is in a 
can of the same size and style as 
the 2frame, The4 crete basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve anon. . teoving' room un- 
de or 75 or 80 
Ibs. of AL, It will be complete, 

with covers, and in every way 
peo. except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which ia 
intended for = size of frame. 


Bneseting we 
— ~ F the different styles 
have strainers over the canal !ead- 
ing to the honey gate,and mova- 
4 sides in the Somb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors.have no covers. 
For 2 American frames, joss inches basoseacd $x 
For 3 Langstroth 5.4 10x 
or 








“ “ 


For 3 frames of any size, 4 o 
For3 3x20 


For4 13520 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES---1885, 
A: -IN-ONE- PIECE SECTIONS, 
Langstroth Hives, Section Cases, Ship- 
ping Crates, Brood Frames, Foundation, 
mokers, and all other Su upplies needed in 


the apiary. ITALIAN B S & QUEENS 
in season. Send for Price-List. Address, 


8cét L. L. TRIEM, La Porte City. Iowa. 





“ “ “ 








Soa Sees 
en vee eee 
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ANEW BEE-VEIL. 
There are five cross - 

bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very 
easily = together, no trouble to put on or 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and the protection against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, ete., is perfect. The 
weight of the entire Veil being only five 
ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


Special discount to dealers, on % dozen or 
larger quantities. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, - Chicago, Ills. 
of Jarge value, that will 


N00 00 ee 


will at once bring you in money faster than 3 
thing else in America. Al) about the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 
Al Portland, Maine. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, 
freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, 0. 

£7 8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


BEES, EARLY QUEENS, 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 1885. 


‘TF you need Early Queens and Bees 

bred for business and beauty, nuclei 
or full colonies ; sections and hives of best 
workmanship ; Dunham or Vandervort 
Comb Foundation, send for my catalogue 
for 1885, 

Address J. P. H. BROWN, 

5A21t AUGUSTA, GEORGILa. 


ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 
opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


We have added to our LARGE FACTORY & 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, 
stated SECTIONS. 


White Poplar Dovetailed 
Also, One and Two-piece 
§-2 All Orders will be filled promptly at the 
LOWEST FIGURES, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 


The H. F. MOELLER Mfg Co. 
1A26t DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS! 
N2 Cyprian or Syrian Bees ever introduced into 
this locality. One Queen in May, $1.50; six for 


87.50; after June 15, $1 each; six for $5. Send for 
our ey ny Catalogue, describing everything 
















in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will ge 

free a package of goods 











Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you 
to more money right away 
than anythi else in this 





Bee Hives 
SECTIONS. 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY ! ! 
The Largest Manufactory of Bee Hives 
Sections, etc., in the World! 


Our poy now is a CAR-LOAD 
OF GOODS DAILY. 
NOTICE.—lIn enlarging our factory last year, 
we were put behind with our work so that by 
spring, were obliged to return many orders. Now 
we have ample stock ahead and can fill all orders 
promptly. 


Write for Price-List for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


STANDARD 


— er ae 


13ABtf 








= 






DOUBLE 
amirivy Mw 


CROWN Si HIVE! 








needed by bee-keepers. Address, 
1I8SA13t J. B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine. | 





The Best Arranged 


BEE-HIVE for all purposes in existence. 
Sample Hives complete, $2.50 each ; in the 
flat, in lots of six, $1.75 each. Descriptive 
Circular sent FREE. Address 


E. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, His. 
19A4t 6Bit 


DISCOUNT 


oO 


WIRE NAILS! 


UNTIL further notice, I can make a dis- 
count of 25 pow cent. from my Catalogue 
prices on Wire Nails, owing to a decline in 
the market. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 

















1879. ——- ITALIAN —— 1885. 


QUBENS! 


OR ITALIAN QUEENS in their purity, and that 
cannot be excelled, Comb Foundation and 
Supplies generally, send for Circular. 


12 UNTESTED QUEENS FOR $11.00. 
ISAtt 'T.8. HALL, Kirby's Creek, Ala. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


100 


14A9t 











Colonies of Choice ITALIAN 
BEES FOR SALE. Send for 
Price-List. Address, 

W. J. DAVIS, (Box 91) 





Youngsville, Warren County, Pa.! 22A16t 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


FOUNDATION, &c. 


wz a capacity of 7,000 oquane feet of 
floor, we claim the best facilities for 

lies in the southeast. OUR 
BY IS EQUIPPED with 
the best and latest improved Machinery, 
which enables us to furnish our “up 
to the times,’”’ and will furnish all kinds at 
very reasonable prices. Parties needing 
= would do well to see our Price-List 
before buying. 


Queens and Bees for 1885! 

It should be remembered that we are 
penn ne for the Albinos, and make 
a specialty of this variety. We also breed 
from select Italians. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. , Address, 


8. VALENTINE & SON, Hagerstown, Md. 


DIO LEWIS’ 


NUGGETS 


A remarkable Magazine, crowded with 
BRIEF ARTICLES On SANITARY SUBJECTS by 
that most sensible, terse and humorous 
writer — DR. 10 LEWIS. Worth its 
weight in gold! You can get a sample 

sending TEN CENTs to the new DIO 


a 
NEW FAC 














coy by 
L IS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 69 and 71 
taking an agency for the best selling boo 
cceed 
Terms free. 
51Aly Portland, Maine. 


BrsLE House, NEw YORK CITY. 21A4t 
out. Beginners su grandly. ‘one 
| ee CASES —A BARGAIN.—I 





WIN more money than at anything else by 
fail. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
have 31 Heddon Cases for Comb Honey 
filled with nice white comb in each sec- 
tion—28 1-lb. sections in each case. These 
are genuine Hetidon Cases, well-made and 
ea with two coats of white paint. 
Will fit any 8-frame Langstroth Hive. Will 
sell the lot for $15. The best arran 


out for comb honey. I am ch 
apiary for extracting. 


E. J. SCOFIELD, HANOVER, ROCK CO., WIS. 
___ 20A8t 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


anything you need in the Apiary 
ted Price List. 


ment 
ng my 








I shall supply 
Send for Lilustra 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 





TAITt ORISK ANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
for working people. Send 10 cents 


Hl FIP postaze, aud we will mail you free, 8 


royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 
ing more mone: 

ou ever thought possible at any bus- 


in a few days than 
iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work ins time only, or all the time. All of 
both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent . Im- 
mense pay abeolstely cute for = a at once. 

n’t delay. Address STIN ‘ 

os A. 1 , “ Portland, Maine. 


Re-Written and oe x ee Third Edition 
o 


BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK 


300 pages and nearly 100 fine illustrations. Price 
by mail, nicely bound in cloth, 1.50 per copy. 
Book and tested Soeen of any race, by mail, $2.50. 
Book and sample Drone and een Trap, by mail, 
$2.00. Our Queens cannot be excelled for beauty, 
purity, mild disposition. honey-gathering and win 





tering qualities. Sold at wholesale and retail. 
Send for Prospectus and Price-List. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





